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604 HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 

The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts. Albert C. Clark. 
The Clarendon Press. 1914. Pp. viii, 112. 

New Testament textual critics are accustomed to accept it as a 
rule that the shorter of two competing readings is more likely to be 
the true one. This rests on the assumption that the change which 
produced the variance of reading in different manuscripts was edi- 
torial, not accidental. Accident may omit; an addition is usually 
the result of deliberate alteration. A classical philologist, however, 
like the Corpus Professor of Latin at Oxford who writes this book, 
is more familiar with accident than intention as the cause of cor- 
ruption in ancient texts, and therefore brings a fresh eye to these 
New Testament questions. 

Taking accident as a more important element than Westcott and 
Hort, or most modern critics, have believed, Professor Clark holds 
that many of the readings of Codex Bezae and the "Western Text" 
(which are often longer than those of the Vatican and Sinaitic 
codices) are probably original. His argument is (1) that, as the 
papyri show, books in the early centuries were frequently written 
in narrow columns of ten to twelve letters; (2) that both the Sina- 
itic and the Vatican manuscripts show many undoubted omissions, 
where, as is made plain by counting the letters, it is probable that 
one or more short lines of an ancestor have been dropped; (3) that 
hence it is likely that many other cases of the same accident took 
place at an early time; and (4) that these can be detected by count- 
ing the number of letters in the disputed readings. 

It is indeed the fact that a large number of the additional phrases 
in the "Western Text" can be explained in this way, and it must be 
admitted that New Testament critics have too much neglected the 
significance of this form of accident as a cause of variation. Espe- 
cially when similarity of ending of two words ("homoioteleuton") 
appears, the facts presented by Clark are important. It must be 
said, however, that in the case of the longer passages, like Mark 
16 9-20, which he defends as genuine, the evidence from the co- 
incidences between the numbers of letters contained in the passages 
is not at all convincing, and it will not do to assume that long and 
important verses and sections omitted by accident from one early 
copy would have continued absent from texts used in widely dis- 
tant churches for long periods. In the Book of Acts the theory 
breaks down, for here the multiples of ten to twelve letters fail to 
appear consistently, and in any case a large degree of intentional 
editing (whether by way of enlargement or of diminution) has to 
be admitted. 
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The essay collects valuable material, should stimulate to further 
study, and is a needed reminder of important considerations often 
overlooked. It illustrates that welcome contributions to textual 
criticism may be expected from many quarters; but also that no 
single line of observation, however brilliantly conceived and patiently 
carried out, will lead to a general solution of a problem which has 
been complicated by the intricate working of many forces. 

James H. Ropes. 
Harvard University. 

Der Brief des Paulus an die R6mer. Ausgelegt von D. Dr. Ernst 
R&hl, Professor der Theologie in GSttingen. Quelle & Meyer, Leip- 
zig. 1913. Pp. xvi, 511. 

Professor Kiihl, with a sincere and affectionate piety, honorable 
alike to himself and to his venerable instructor, dedicates his com- 
mentary to his "highly esteemed and fatherly friend," Professor 
D. Dr. Bernhard Weiss. There is special propriety in this, for the 
commentary in the main follows the lines of thought which Professor 
Weiss has made familiar to his numerous readers. 

The book contains no formal introduction, but questions usually 
treated in introductions are incidentally discussed in the interpreta- 
tion of passages which suggest them, and the volume ends with a 
"conclusion" which presents the author's views upon some of them. 
This may seem to many a regrettable omission, for a reader can esti- 
mate more justly and sometimes understand more perfectly an inter- 
preter's comments if he is first told his opinions upon questions of the 
authorship, date, etc., of the document which he is discussing. 

Dr. Kiihl accepts the claim which the Epistle makes to Pauline 
authorship without question or argument. He seems to think that 
it has been transcribed and preserved without serious redaction or 
interpolation. 'Ev 'Pw/«7, in 1 7, 15, was, he holds, in the original 
document. The fifteenth and sixteenth chapters were in the Epistle 
as it came from the hand of Paul, except the section 1 1-20, 24, 
which was incorporated from a letter of Paul's to the Ephesians; 
and the doxology was written by Paul, perhaps with his own hand, 
at the end of the Epistle. 

Questions of textual criticism are not often or very fully discussed; 
though when the form of the text is of special significance for the 
exegesis, the author gives his opinion and briefly his reasons for it. 
He holds, for example, that the context demands" the reading lx°l*w 
in 5 l, notwithstanding the support given ?xwm«" in important 
manuscripts. 



